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themselves its projectors, and to aim at increasing their
property by working together. In such a case the^property
association becomes a society based on community of
occupation, and should be treated as such. On the other
hand, there are grave moral objections to be urged against
the formation of purely financial associations, whose members
have no common interest outside of the effort to get more
wealth, and may pursue the most diverse occupations and
even belong to wholly different social classes, as is actually
the case in our joint-stock companies. The only thing
that gives any moral worth to an association, aside from
the special ends at which it aims, is lacking here: namely,
co-operation for a common object, and the resulting
education in activity for the common good. In a society
of this sort every man's sole object is his own profit. Often
he does not even know his associates, and in extreme cases
his activity is reduced to participating in a general meeting,
where nothing interests him but the question of dividends.
Hence such associations are associations only in appearance.
They are the undertaking of a few speculators, who seek
to make the property of others serve their own ends.
Loss and gain in such enterprises are quite outside the
sphere of moral industry. The man who tries to get rich
without expenditure of labour ought not to complain if he
becomes a victim to chance or fraud. Since the individual
does not always have sufficient insight to see the social
and moral objections to this misuse of associational activity,
the watchful guardianship of the State is essential here.

Of course, those associations whose prime object is merely
the protection of property, especially of small properties,
rather than the aggrandizement of large properties, are
quite a different affair* Savings banks, subscription societies*
and building and loan associations, while they exist simply
for the interest of individual property owners, are useful